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Domus to Haus, at length, appears under Romisches 
Haus. Many are the possible arrangements in an 
alphabetical series, especially when there is freedom 
to choose from the terminology of several different 
languages ! 

Kiessling's article on the Rhipaean Mountains 
('Pbraia "Opj;, 846-916) occupies the largest amount 
of space in this volume, although Schultz's monograph 
on riddles (Ratsel, 62-123) is fairly comprehensive, 
treating the subject with reference not only to the 
Greeks and the Romans, but also to the Indians, the 
Iranians, the Semites, and the 'peoples of other parts 
of the globe'. 

Lammert discusses in separate sections the Greek 
and the Roman cavalry (Reiterei, 519-551) under the 
topics of history, organization, equipment, and tactics. 
This is followed by an article on horsemanship by Pol- 
lock (Reitkunst, 551-556). 

An Englishman, T. H. Marshall, author of a Cata- 
logue of Finger Rings, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
in the British Museum, furnishes the article on rings 
(Ringe, 808-833), which is supplemented by a discus- 
sion of rings in folklore, by Ganschinietz. 

Under the title Res Publica (633-674) Rosenberg 
discusses the origin and development of national 
organizations among ancient peoples. The treatment 
of ancient theories of government will appear in a 
later volume under the title Uo\irela. 

Of interest to students of religion are 'Pap5ona.rrela 
(13-18: Gundel), Rauchopfer (267-286: Pfister), 
Religio (565-575: Kobbert), Religiosa Loca (575- 
579: Kobbert), Religiosi Dies (579-583: Kobbert), 
and Ritus (924-934: Ganschinietz). 

On literary topics we have 'Pa^vSis (244-249: 
Aly), Recitationes (435-446: Funaioli), and Rhyth- 
mica (770-780: Seydel). 
William Jewell College. Ralph Hermon TUKEY. 



A Selection of Latin Verse. Notes. By the Instruc- 
tors in Latin, Williams College. New Haven: 
Yale University Press (191 5). Pages 63. 40 cents. 
Selections from Roman Historical Literature. Edited 
with Notes by R. M. Scoon, C. H. Jones and C. C. 
Mierow. Boston: Allyn and Bacon (1915). Pages 
282. $ 

Classical teachers owe the instructors in Latin in 
Williams College a further debt of gratitude for the 
compilation of brief explanatory notes to their Selection 
of Latin Verse 1 . The editors state, in the prefatory 
note, their belief "that the free annotation of Latin 
texts for classroom purposes is an educational mistake" ; 
and, in line with this belief, they have "aimed only 
at removing the principal difficulties". The result 
is a commentary of scarcely sixty-three pages on 
over one hundred and twenty-five pages of text. 
To make such condensation possible, the editors have 
assumed the presence at the student's elbow of Smith's 
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Smaller Classical Dictionary, published in Everyman's 
Library. Comments are made only on the names 
which do not appear in this little handbook — a most 
happy device. This inexpensive dictionary becomes, 
therefore, a preset ibed book for each freshman; he 
can be held strictly to account for the facts which it 
contains, inasmuch as it forms an integral part of 
the commentary, and the by-product of any assign- 
ment so prepared must be valuable. The functions 
of lexicon, grammar and history of Latin literature are 
left to those respective books. Translations are few, 
restricted to those cases where the lexicon would not 
give the necessary assistance, and are, on the whole, 
excellent. Syntactical explanations are made only 
when a reference to the Grammar is inadequate. 

The notes show throughout careful and thorough 
committee revision, and, if they lack that individual 
caprice which gives many a commentary its charm, 
they are, to a compensating degree, sanely propor- 
tioned and helpful. Unnecessary erudition has been 
uniformly excised. What remains, by throwing the 
student upon his own resources, is wisely calculated 
to stimulate his initiative, without at the same time 
appalling him by the difficulties left unsolved. The 
book as it now stands is distinctly superior to any of 
the other similar selections for freshman use. 

The second of these books, as the name indicates, 
consists of prose selections and confines itself within 
a narrower range, to wit, Livy, Sallust and Cicero. 
The field covered will, in the case of any set of excerpts 
of this kind, be limited by the aim of the course. 
But, aside from any further reasons for such restric- 
tion as this, there may be a sound practical considera- 
tion involved. Freshmen find it immeasurably 
more difficult to pass from author to author in prose 
than in verse. For one thing the difference in handling 
the period seems to baffle them. In the matter of 
verse, on the other hand, the feeling, even of the good 
student, seems to be that there is no such thing here 
as word order and, consequently, individual differences 
in the treatment of the sentence leave pupils unabashed. 

I cannot understand the inclusion of the Catiline 
in preference to the Jugurtha. Everything that Mr. 
Duff says about the latter monograph is true, and more. 
The Jugurtha has all the "freshness of a good book for 
boys", and, if a few early chapters be excepted, it is 
of about equal difficulty with the ■ Catiline. Here, 
in a book of selections, was a fine opportunity for lifting 
the Jugurtha out of the inexplicable neglect from which 
it suffers in American Colleges, for getting more 
intrinsically interesting material, and, if that be any 
desideratum, for avoiding possible duplication of the 
subject-matter of the preparatory School. 

The authors are proportioned as follows: Livy, 71 
pages, Sallust's Catiline, 33, Cicero's Letters, 45. 
In the commentary they receive, respectively, 59, 29, 
and 43 pages. The passages have been chosen with 
good judgment and keen appraisal of the freshman 
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range of appreciation. Compared with other editions 
covering the same ground, the notes are noticeably 
more abridged (about fifty per cent would seem a 
fair estimate). The compression is not so great, 
however, as in the case of the Selection of Latin Verse. 
More assistance must here be given. The verse pieces 
are more concrete, more self-explanatory, and the kind 
of guidance needed is more easily secured in the hand- 
books. But a statement e. g. of the historical ante- 
cedents of an episode from Livy, or of the political 
background of one of the letters of Cicero is not so 
readily accessible to the undergraduate, and must 
in most instances be furnished by the notes, unless the 
instructor is to spend all of his lecture hour in giving 
information about the advanced assignment. 

The notes are helpful, written for the man who has 
just passed the entrance examinations. They con- 
tain lists of idioms likely to prove stumbling blocks, 
friendly admonitions, 'account for the mood', etc., etc. 
The references, however, to Roby, Maine, Sandys 
and Lehmann are surely not meant for freshman 
consumption. 
Columbia University. WILLIAM Stuart Messer. 



The Semantics of mentum, -bulum, and -culum. Bul- 
letin of the University of Kansas, Vol. XVI, N6. 4: 
Humanistic Studies, Vol. 1 , No. 4. By Edmund D. 
Cressman. Lawrence, Kansas: published by the 
University (January, 1915). Pp. 56. 
This is another of the interesting monographs on 
the semantics of Latin suffixes, which have been appear- 
ing as doctoral dissertations of Yale University. 
After a brief introductory chapter (pages 6-9), Dr. 
Cressman's main work appears in Chapter II (10-31), 
which treats the words formed by the suffixes listed 
in the title. Under each suffix the words are divided 
into concrete and abstract, and then subdivided into 
derivatives of verb stems and derivatives of noun and 
adjective stems. The conclusions are that the -mentum 
nouns denote the instrument of an action, the result 
of an action, rarely action itself; the -bulum words 
denote the instrument of an action, the place of action, 
and action itself; the -culum words denote the instru- 
ment of an action, the place of an action, the object 
of an action, and action itself (24: 26-27; 3i)- Dimin- 
utives in -culum have of course been excluded (27, n.). 
Chapter III (32-42) emphasizes and illustrates 
the importance of context in rendering precise the 
shade of meaning to be attached to such derivatives 
as these classes of words. Chapter IV (43-51) deals 
with the overlapping of suffixes, as for example with 
the fact that blanditiae and blandimenta, latibulum and 
latebra, deversorium and deverticulum have quite similar 
or identical meanings, though formed with different 
suffixes. These two chapters suggest the theme of 
the brief Chapter V (52-54), that the suffixes and the 
case endings may have developed in parallel fashion, 



from utter vagueness and lack of differentiation to 
well delimited usages; a theory on which Professors 
Morris and Oertel have been for some time at work. 

Dr. Cressman gathered about 4000 examples of 
the words from the literature extending to the Augustan 
period, and many from later periods by means of 
lexica and indices ; but of these only some 600 citations 
appear in his dissertation, and of these, naturally, 
many appear twice or three times, in different chapters. 
But even his list of derivatives is incomplete. His 
index (55-56) lists 22 -bulum words, while Gradenwitz. 
Laterculi Vocum Latinarum, 337, lists 55 such words; 
of those omitted by Dr. Cressman, cartibulum, d gita- 
bulum, provocabulum and suffibulum are found in Varro, 
tribulum in Varro, Vergii and Pliny, trientabulum 
in Livy, while the others are later or are variant 
spellings. 

His interpretation of the passages cited is not always 
free from question. Tormenta in Caesar B. C. 3. 9. 3 
means 'hurling engine', not 'twisted cord or rope', 
as he takes it (38); fercula in Horace, Sat. 2. 6. 104, 
means 'viands', not 'platters' (27). His outlook on 
etymology is dubious: his disposal of elementum leads 
one to think that he has not consulted the second edi- 
tion of Walde's Lateinisches Etymologisches Worter- 
buch (19: cf. 10), though on vestibulum (25) he has 
manifestly done so, despite his giving of two variant 
etymologies without discountenancing either. What 
he says of the etymology of ammentum (13) and of 
baculum (27) finds no warrant in Walde. 

It is a matter of regret that the citations of Cicero's 
works are rendered obscure in many instances by 
excessive abbreviation; C, P., N., P., T., without 
even a preceding Cicero or Cic, seem unduly brief. 
Yet no key to the abbreviations is offered; and dif- 
ferent abbreviations are used in different places for 
the same author or work. 

Pretty generally, where in our texts there is a sub- 
section of the chapter, Dr. Cressman has omitted it, 
as in the works of the Elder Pliny, Caesar, and Livy. 
This makes quick reference rather difficult. More 
serious are the errors in citation or in text, at once 
numerous and grave. There is not space, however, 
to print these here. The monograph contains 39 
references from the De Bello Gallico and the De Bello 
Civili; 20 lack the number of the subsection. Exami- 
nation of citations from other works leads to similar 
results. Of the first 100 citations, 34 have wrong or 
garbled text; 8 of the references are wrong in whole 
or in part, 28 lack the last subsection number, 18 lack 
the chapter number but possess that of the subsection. 
The reviewer refrains from further comment, except 
to suggest that before printing all references should 
be meticulously verified. In fairness, it might be 
added that the department at Yale University did not 
see the proofsheets of this dissertation, nor even know 
how and when it was to be printed. 
University of Pennsylvania. R01.AND G. Kent. 



